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FLOATING CHURCH FOR SEAMEN, NEW YORK. 


Tue Young Men’s Church Missionary 
Society of New York, whose Board of 
Managers was composed of fifty zealous 
laborers, from out of every Episcopal con- 
gregation in the city, determined, about two 
years since, to concentrate their efforts on 
the religious improvement of seamen, as 
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one most calculated to produce speedy and 
certain benefits. They accordingly ap- 
pointed the Rev. C. C. Parker, the present 
able, faithful, zealous and eloquent Chap- 
lain of the Floating Church, their mission- 
ary to seamen, and hired temporarily for 
his use—until other accommodations could 
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be provided—a room on South-street, near 
the present location of the Church, where 
Episcopal services were commenced: the 
19th of July 1833. Seeing the success of 
his labors, in a few months after, they re- 
solved to build a Floating Church. The 
beautiful edifice, a representation:of which 
we this day present in our paper for the 
benefit especially of our distant readers, is 
the one which they completed. ‘There is 
no building in the city of New York more 
more likely to excite the interest and awa. 
ken the gratitude of the Christian heart 
than the Floating Chutch of our Savior for 
Seamen. It is a beautiful gothic edifice, 
seventy-six by thirty-six feet, with turrets, 
a spire, buttresses, and agbell; all erected 
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on a deck placed over two boats of eighty 
tons each, ten feet wide, and seventy feet 
long. These boats are placed ten feet 
apart, and are attached to each other by 
large timbers. This allows a sufficient 
space for a broad foundation, to prevent 
careening when the congregation might 
happen to be unequally distributed on 
either side. The guards and railing ex- 
tend three feet beyond the building on all 
sides. The apex of the roof is twenty- 
eighty-eight feet high—the spire seventy 
feet to the top of the flagstaff—the walls at 
the eaves eleven feet, and the interior con- 
sists of an area sufficient to seat nearly six 
hundred persons. 

The form of the interior of the roof. is 





INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FLOATING CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, FOR SEAMEN. 


that of a broad, crushed arch, which, to- 
gether with the side walls, is ceiled with 
matched cypress boards, so closely put to- 
gether as, when painted, to seem like plas- 
tering. The outside is covered with cedar 
boards, matched together, painted of a dark 
stone color, and sanded. ‘The interior has 
been painted in distemper, by two ingenious 
artists of this city, whose imitations of a 
groined ceiling, gothic mouldings, and of 
recesses, which their skill in perspective 
has’sunk apparently deep into the walls, 
actually deceive the most practised eyes. 
Many spectators have insisted that they 
were not looking on a plain surface, and 
much miscalculated the real length of the 
building in consequence of the success of 
this deception. 

It is moored in the East River, at the 
foot of Pike-street, a few feet from the slip, 
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securely protected from the influence of 
the tides, the currents, the ice, and the sur- 
rounding shipping, by large booms extend- 
ing in connection about it; and is entered 
by a wide platform, guarded on the sides, 
and lowered down so as to extend to the 
landing at the time of public service. This 
is held twice every Sunday. On Sunday 
mornings, from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred seamen, with as many more 
persons of their families, or individuals in- 
terested in them, are regularly assembled— 
and with them are often mingled persons of 
both sexes, of the most respectable classes, 
from the city congregations, pleased with an 
opportunity of worshipping with the sons of 
the ocean. Three or four hundred prayer 
books, all of the same edition, are distributed 
among the slips; and the Chaplain, be- 
cause the congregation is largely composed 
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of seamen who have not constantly enjoyed 
the worship of our liturgy, gives out the 
page at ae change. This enables all in- 
stantly to follow in the solemn and affecting 
prayers aud praises to Almighty God, and 
invariably engages the attention. In con- 
sequence, every seaman takes a book, and 
the responses are read with a decorum and 
solemnity which show that the mind and 
heart are interested. There is a fine-toned 
organ to lead them in the performance of the 
chants, and in singing in the Church service. 
The perfect attention and propriety of be- 
havior, and the devout appearance of the 
assemblage—(and from the short time sail- 
ors are on shore, usually not more than three 
weeks, it changes every Sunday,) —have 
often been remarked. 

One of the most affecting circumstances 
in the course of the services, is the reading 
of the notes of sailors bound to sea, asking 
the prayers of the congregation present, 
that God would be pleased to preserve them 
amid the dangers of the deep; of sailors, 
who have just come on shore, desiring to re- 
turn thanks to Almighty Ged, im his house, 
for preservation in the perils through which 
they have passed; and also occasionally of 
one, who, Seiad been in the hospital, and 
recovered from sickness, and just discharged, 
comes into God’s sanctuary to return the 
thanks of a grateful heart, for his mercy in 
restoring him to health. The last Saturday 
evening, December 14, 1844,) says the 
Chaplain in a late communication,) nineteen 
men, the crew of the ship Alabamian, which 
had sunk in a gale, one hundred and fifty 
miles from the Capes of the Delaware, 
were picked up in a state of almost entire 
insensibility, in two open boats, and landed 
atthe portof New York. Onthe next day, 
Sunday, some of them were at the Floating 
Church, to return thanks to Almighty God 
for the miraculous preservation of their 
lives. They, as well as the crew of the 
ship Atalanta, by which they had been res- 
cued, were at the Chapel before sailing on 
the voyage just completed, and asked for the 
prayers of the congregation, that God would 
preserve them from the dangers of the deep. 
How plainly were those prayers answered 
in mercy! Several cents, covered with a 
crust of green rust, from salt water, were 
found, after service, in the contribution box 
at the door. ‘They were from the pockets 
of these poor ship-wrecked sailors, who 
landed with only these few pennies, and the 
clothes they had on their backs, and whose 
last mite was in gratitude here given to God’s 
service.” 





Sailors are sometimes seen there who 
have just been delivered from shipwreck— 
perhaps picked up at sea in an open boat, 
after days and nights of exposure to cold 
and wet, starvation and danger and death— 
landed, only a few hours before, by some 
friendly captain on our shores, and with 
choaked articulation, relating to the chaplain 
God’s mercy towards them, and remind- 
ing him that the prayers of the congrega- 
tion they had asked for before sailing, when 
last in that house, had been heard on their 
behalf. 

But it is asked, why separate this interest- 
ing class of men from the rest of our con- 
gregations ? 

The sailor, seldom on shore, with all his 
recklessness, has some pride. His best suit 
of clothes is not always a good one. If in 
an elegant church, with cushioned pews, and 


a well-dressed, fashionable congregation, he 
does not like to be an object of special ob- 
servation. At any rate, he does not feel at 


home there. He feels so, only with his 
shipmates. In a Floating Church, he 
knows he has a home. It was intended, he 
is sure, particularly for his benefit. If lands- 
people are there, they are the strangers, not 
he. If they dislike his baize shirt, he knows 
he does not intrude it uponthem. He feels, 
however, anything but dissatisfied when he 
sees that they come to sit and kneel beside 
him in God’s house, with the expectation of 
finding him there, knowing that in his anx- 
iety to keep the Sabbath in the Lord’s sanc- 
tuary, he will slip away, by permission, from 
the duties of his vanih for an hour or two, 
not waiting to change his working dress. 

The list of marine disasters of the the last 
eight years, which we here insert below, 
shows how often he is exposed to death. 
There are nearly 150,000 seamen who sail 
from the ports of the United States, and 
290,000 from those of England. There 
have been yearly, from 5 to 800 lives lost 
from this country alone, and 2000 from 
England. In the county of Barnstable, in 
Massachusetts, three years since, there were 
914 widows of seamen living. 

But the question has been asked, “ who is 
the sailor?” In most cases he is a youth of 
active spirit ; impatient of the restraints and 
quiet of the paternal roof, and restless to 
quit it for a life of adventure on the deep. 
He roams from island to island, and from 
continent to continent over the globe, soon 
overcome by temptations and revelling in 
the freedom of crime. In port, until lately, 
he has been almost universally steeped m 
vice, staggering and rolling in our great 
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commercial thoroughfares. Living in in- 
temperance and licentiousness, he is often 
unseen and unheard of by those who have 
long wept and waited in agony for his re- 
turn. He is the victim of all the poisonous 
temptations that lie in his path, and on 
coming on shore is stripped of his hard- 
earned wages, the fruit of long toils and 
dangers on the deep, often in fewer hours 
than he had spent months in gathering them. 
But an angel from heaven now meets him. 
It is religion taking him from the paths of 
hell. He sees unfurled a signal which 
wakes in his soul the memory of a mother’s 
teachings—the recollections of the parental 
roof, the pure and holy occupations of his 
childhood’s Sabbath days. Ashamed or 
diffident, he thinks not of entering the sanc- 
tuary of God, until invited by this signal— 
the Bethel flag. It is unfurled expressly to 
attract his attention. It tells ham his ship- 
mates are there assembled. His heart can- 
not escape the appeal. Hesitatingly, from 
his past habits of irreligion, he obeys. ‘The 
bible is read in his ears. ‘The gospel is 
preached to his soul. Religious tracts are 
given to him which he puts away in his 
chest, and, in his next voyage, he sits under 
the long boat in the shade, in his leisure 
hours, while his stately ship is ploughing 
her long smooth furrow in the deep, and 
reads, and resolves, and mentally prays that 
he may be enabled to turn back from his 
wicked courses, and find mercy with God. 
He seeks a temperance boarding-house when 
he comes next on shore—he finds there the 
influences needed to sustain hin in his holy 
resolutions, and wakened to a new existence 
by that patient benevolent Spirit who long 
has stood at the door of his heart and knock- 
ed, he becomes a converted man. He now 
returns to gladden hearts which have long 
been bleeding and weeping over his ruin. 
The son that was dead is alive again—he 
that was lost is found.* 
Protestant Churchman. 





* As one of the consequences of the late 
improvement in the condition and habits of 
seamen, the great diminution in the loss of 
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FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


Greece in 1844; or, a Greek’s Return to his 
Native Land—a narrative, edited by Turo- 
DORE DwieutT, Jr. 


CHAPTER V. 

Increase of knowledge among the Greeks.— 
Changes of opinions and practices among cler- 
gy and people.—Printing offices.—Books.— 
Bambas’s Grammar.—* Gunaikocrateia.” 

From what I saw and heard among my 
countrymen, I felt convinced that an impor- 
tant change had taken place in their opinions 
and practices, on some points connected with 
religion. The people have been extending 
their knowledge, and the desire for improve- 
ment has not been confined to the things of 
this world. I frequently attended church, 
and heard conversation on religious subjects, 
on several occasions. It should be borne in 
mind that the Greek church have never sane- 
tioned image worship, or the erection of ima- 
ges in places of worship. They, however, 
approve of the use of pictures, which are 
doubtless regarded by some with idolatry, and 
formerly were by more. They are evidently 
falling into disuse; for I observed but cne 
picture in most of the churches, and that was 
scarcely noticed by the majority of the people. 
On entering, many, it is true, crossed them- 
selves and looked towards the picture ; but, 
as that was hung in the eastern part of the 
building, it seemed to me that the expression 
of respect thus manifested was the effect of 
habit, and not directed so much towards the 
picture as towards the consecrated place. 
The sight of persons prostrated or praying 
before pictures is very rare, compared with 
the days of my childhood. 

Many of the clergy, I have reason to be- 
lieve, are very favorable to this change, and 
their examples, as well as their instructions, 
have effect; but the increase of the use of the 
Scriptures, it may reasonably be concluded, 
has the greatest iafluence. Happily the free 
use of the Bible has never been forbidden 
to the Greeks, No obstacle has been in the 
way of its circulation among all classes. It 
is probable that the Scriptures have had more 


influence on the character and language of - 


the modern Greeks than many Americans 
suppose, although they ever have been less 
generally read and studied than they should 
have been. I found them in several private 
houses, and heard them generally read in the 
churches ; but in former years the same facts 
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at family worship. The children were often 
required to repeat them after him; and, when 
we were able, we sometimes repeated more 
from memory. This was especially the fact 
with three of the Psalms, which were very 
often chosen for the purpose. 

1 felt some curiosity to see the state of the 
press in the capital of Greece, as that must 
be of course intimately connected with the 
state of society and the prospects of the coun- 
try. I found six printing-offices, but most of 
them had almost suspended operations, in 
consequence of the unsettled state of the pub- 
lic affairs). The people were so much en- 
grossed with the proceedings of the Congress, 
and so anxious to see things fixed on a good 
aud permanent basis, that they had little dis- 
position to read of anything else, or to pur- 
chase books. 

| visited several of the printung-oflices, and 
found only three or four compositors employed 
in any of them at that time, except that of 
the principal newspaper—the Ephemeris An- 
axartetos, or National Gazette—which has 
been continued twelve years or more. Itisa 
sheet of the size of a small American conntry 
newspaper of the present day—that is, about 
as large as a New York daily paper forty 
years ago. It is printed chiefly in Greek, but 
partly in French, which is one of the indica- 
tions of the backwardness of most foreigners 
in learning our language for familiar use—of 
the conceit of the French, who despise every 
tongue but their own—and of the foolish fash- 
ion, su extensively prevalent among people of 
o‘her nations, to over-estimate that flippant 
dialect of the Roman. With fewer com- 
manding positions on the globe than the Eng- 
lish, and with a literature in some funda- 
mental points far less substantial, French is 
preferred by the mass of foreign travellers in 
Greece, and even of residents in that country, 
to the native tongue, They seem never to 
think it may be an advantage to them to con- 
verse with the people, to read the literature 
of antiquity in company with the descendants 
of its authors, or to speak their language 
while they tread among their ashes. Al- 
though a large proportion of them have spent 
‘ears in the study of ancient Greek as a dead 
Reel which is made a leading branch of 
education in the universities of Europe and 
America, they feel no interest in its living 
relics. Some, and the most ignorant of them, 
are forward to pronounce it a mere counter- 
feit, and no legitimate offspring of the tongue 
of Homer and Xenophon, although the few 
who have taken the pains to compare the 
two, after actually learning both, bear uniform 
and powerful testimony to their identity, and 
their many and interesting connections. In 
short, in Greece I found, to a great extent, 
the same prejudices and practices on this sub- 
ject as in America. Many persons claim to 
pronounce jugdment, without appeal, against 
the modern Greek. On what ground? From 
their acquaintance with the ancient and their 
ignorance of this. 
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But I digressed from the printing-offices of 
Athens, and was going to add, that the prin- 
cipal one is that of a native, who is called the 
Greek Didot. His establishment, as may be 
presumed, is vastly inferior to that of the 
great Parisian typographer; but his skill is 
respectable, and his works reputable. In the 
infancy of the country, and under all the un- 
favorable influences which Greece has had 
to suffer, arising both before and since the 
accomplishment of her freedom, it would be 
unreasonable to expect a state of this art at 
all to be compared with that which is found 
in an American capital. There are no steam 
pre’, nor indeed machine presses, of any 

ind: nothing more advanced than the Ram- 
age press, which I found standing, and in 
some cases working, in all the offices. The 
composition inking-roller was however there, 
and in general use, though in its simplest 
form, viz. by hand. The printers employed 
were most of them Greeks, some of whom 
had served their apprenticeship in other coun- 
tries, and expressed a gratification in being 
able to contribute to the promotion of the 
public good, by exercising an art so closely 
identified with the progress of civilization. 

Among the books which I found recently, 
issued from the Athens press, was an edition 
of the grammar of Bambas, for the instruction 
of youth, or rather of children, in schools— 
the style being simple, although the size of 
the volume, and the high character of the au- 
thor, are such as might lead to the presump- 
tion of its being exclusively for higher classes 
of students. 

I procured the work primarily for my own 
immediate use: for I had some leisure, and 
felt even an increased desire to indulge in the 
study of my native tongue. ‘This volume be- 
ing particularly appropriate to one of m 
present objects, I shall take the occasion it 
offers, to give my readers a very brief view of 
it. Perhaps there is no way in which I could 
hope to bring an American Greek student to 
my own views respecting the Janguage. In- 
deed, it seems to me that if a few facts pre- 
sented in this volume were known and re- 
flected on, there would be at once a lively in- 
terest felt in modern Greek. 

One of the books which I procured in 
Athens is worthy of particular attention, as it 
presents a very fair specimen of the language 
of the common people at this day, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and in different 
departments of life. It is the production of 
D. K. Byzantios, and in the dramatic form, 
though never performed on the stage, so far 
as | know, and perhaps designed only for pe- 
rusal. The object of the author was to cor- 
rect, by satire, some of the fashionable follies 
of females in Greece; and he has succeeded 
well, as his book abounds in genuine wit. It 
is entitled *‘ Gynocrateia, or the Government 
by Women,”—an idea expressed in English 
by a still more familiar term. There are 
eleven dramalis persona, besides a chorus of 
different women, and the scene is laid in 
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Athens. The characters are chiefly shop- 
keepers and their friends and servants; and 
their various forms of speech show that they 
are from differents parts of Greece. In order 
to give effect to their dialectical differences, 
many words have a strange appearance, of- 
ten difficult to be interpreted by one not fa- 
miliar with the language of the common peo- 
ple. In many cases, however, these changes 
are seen to be the effect of contractions, ellip- 
ses, or slight mispronunciation. What is in- 
teresting, sometimes we find a trace of old 
Greek reappearing by such a change, where 
it had been lost by a previous deviation. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Spanish Extract. 


The Condition of Spanish Farmers. 
From Fetjoo’s Hunor and of Benefits Agriculture. 


Del estado de los Labradores en algunas pro- 
vincias de Espana. 


Hay hoy gente mas infeliz que los pobres 
labradores? que especie de calamidad hay, 
que aquellos no padezcan? En estas tierras 
no hay gente mas hambrienta, ni mas de- 
sabrigada, que los labradores. Cuatro trapos 
cubren sus carnes; 6 mejor diré, que, por las 
muchas roturas que tienen, las descubren. 
La habitacion esta igualmente rota que el 
vestido: de modo que el viento y Ia lluvia se 
entran por ella, como por su casa. Su ali- 
mento es un poco de pan negro, acompanado, 
a de algun lacticinio, 6 alguna legumbre vil ; 
pero todo en tan escasa cantidad, que hay 
quienes apénas una vez en la vida se levantan 
saciados de la mesa. 

Agregado 4 estas miserias un continuo ru- 
disimo trabajo corporal, desde que raya el alba 
hasta que vtene la noche, contemple cual- 
quiera si no es vida mas penosa la de los mi- 
seros labradores, que ta de los delincuentes 
que la Justicia pone en las galeras. Lamen- 
taba el gran Poeta la infausta suerte de los 
bueyes que rompen la tierra con el arado, solo 
para beneficio ageno. Con igual propiedad 
podemos hoy lamentar la suerte de los hom- 
bres, que para romper la uerra usan de los 
bueyes ; pues apénas gozan mas que ellos de 
los frutos de la tierra que cultivan. Ellos 
siembran, ellos aran, ellos siegan, ellos tril- 
lan; y despues de hechas todas las labores, 
les viene otra fatiga nueva, y la mas sensible 
de todas, que es conducir los frutos, 6 el valor 
de ellos 4 las casas de los poderosos, dejando 
en las propias la consorte y los hijos llenos de 
tristeza, y banados de lagrimas. 





ArtiriciAaL Liwss.—At the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, last week, M. Magendie 
read, in the name of the committee of the 
Academy, composed of MM. Gambey, Rayer, 
Velpeau, and himself, a report on an artifi- 
cial arm, the invention of M. Petersen, a 
Dutch sculptor, and presented by him to the 
Academy. The report was highly favorable 
to the ingenious and benevolent inventor. 
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The members of the committee state that 
they had seen the apparatus tried upon five 
mutilated persons, and that it answered in 
every case admirably. One of these persons 
was an invalid who, in the wars of the em- 
pire, lost both arms, retaining only the stumps. 
With the aid of two of these artificial arms, 
he was able to perform many of the functions 
which had hitherto been performed for him 
by others. In presence of the committee he 
raised, with one of the artificial hands, a full 
glass to his mouth, drank its contents without 
spilling a drop, and then replaced the glass 
on the table from which he had taken it. He 
also picked up a pin, a sheet of paper, &Xc. 
These facts are conclusive as to the mechan- 
ical skill evinced by M. Van Petersen, and 
which is particularly shown in the lightness 
of his apparatus, each arm and hand with all 
its articulations weighing less than a pound. 
The mode in which the motion is imparted to 
the articulations of the apparatus is exceed- 
ingly ingenious. A sort of stays is fixed 
round the breast of the person, and from this 
are cords made of catgut, which act upon the 
articulations, according to the motion given to 
the natural stump of thearm. The invention 
fails only when the member that is wanting 
has been entirely removed from the socket, 
which is of comparatively rare occurrence. 
The report ends by stating that M. Van Peter- 
sen’s Invention is supertor to any substitute 
for the natural arm hitherto made, and ex- 
presses a hope that he will be able to get his 
artificial arms manufactured at so low a cost 
as to be accessible to poor persons and muti- 
lated soldiers. —Galignani’s Messenger. 





PRINTING In Cotors. —™M Silberman, a 
Printer of Strasburgh, has forwarded to the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, a specimen 
(one out of 2500 impressions) of printing in 
colors by a new process ‘These impressions, 
says the inventor, as they come from the 
press, need no retouching—and whereas, in 
the ordinary mode of polychromabic printing, 
as many plates and separate impressions as 
there are different colors are requisite, these, 
(his specimens) although printed in twelve 
different colors, are all from a single plate, 
and printed at one stroke. No particulars of 
the process are given, but it seems very pro- 
bable that the one plate is inked from twelve 
other plates of peculiar composition, each 
having its own colors on its required locali- 
ties upon it. 

One obvious advantage of such a process 
would be, that the relative positions of all the 
colored spaces would be greatly more exact, 
accurate, and clearly defined, than Vif each 
Were printed at a separate stroke, and from a 
separate plate. 





A great lie, says the po€t Crabbe, is like a 
fish on dry land; it may fret and fling, and 
make a great bother, but it cannot hurt you. 
aa See only to keep still, and it will die of 
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Cotp Bioopep Sacririce or Lire.—Sarn- 
zier, one of Napoleon’s ablest officers, gives, 
in his Military Memoirs, the following sketch 
of a scene after the battle of Austerliz: 


“At the moment in which the Russian 
army was making its retreat, painfully but in 
good order, on the ice of the lake, the Empe- 
ror Napoleon came riding at full speed to- 
wards the artillery: ‘ You are losing time! 
he cried ; ‘fire upon those masses, they must 
be engulphed! fire upon the ice!’ The order 
given remained unexecuted for ten minutes. 
In vain several officers and myself were placed 
on the slope of a hill to produce the effect; 
their balls and mine rolled upon the ice with- 
out breaking it up. Seeing that, I tried a 
simple method of elevating light howitzers ; 
the almost perpendicular fall of the heavy 
projectiles produced the desired effect. My 
method was followed immediately by the ad- 
joining batteries, and in less than no time we 
buried 35,000 Russians and Austrians under 
the waters of the lake.” 





RUSSIA, 300 YEARS AGO. 


From “The Voyages of Sir Hugh Willoughby and 
others®*—selected for the Am. Penny Magazine. 


These voyages were made in 1553. ‘The 
following is an account of the Author’s in- 
troduction to the Emperor, or Duke, as he 
is sometimes called ; and furnishes a curi- 
ous specimen of ancient imperial manners. 
After I had remained twelve days [at Mos. 
cow], the secretary which hath the hearing 
of strangers did send for me, advertising 
ree that the Duke’s pleasure was to have 
me come before his majesty with the king’s 
my master’s letters. And when the Duke 
was in his place appointed, the interpreter 
came for me into the outer chamber, where 
sat one hundred or more gentiemen, all in 
cloth of gold, very sumptuous, and from 
thence I came into the council chamber, 
where sat the Duke himself, with his nobles, 
which were a fair company: they sat 
round about the chamber on high, yet so 
that he himself sat much higher than any 
of his nobles, in a chair gilt, and in a long 
garment of beaten gold, with an imperial 
crown on his head, and a staff of crystal 
and gold in his right hand, and his other 
hand h:lf leaning upon his chair. The 
chancellor stood up with the secretary be- 
fore the Duke. After my duty done, and 
my letter delivered, he bade me welcome, 
and inquired of me the health of the king, 
my master; and I answered that he was 
in good health at my departure from his 
court, and that my trust was that he was 
now in the same. Upon the which he bade 
me to dinner. The chancellor presented 
my present unto his grace bareheaded, (for 
before they were all covered,) and when 
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his grace had received my letter, | was re- 
quested to depart: for I had charge not to 
speak to the Duke, but when he spake to 
me. So | departed unto the secretary’s 
chamber, where I remained two hours, and 
then I was sent for again unto another 
palace, which is called the golden palace, 
but I saw no cause why it should be so 
called; for | have seen many fairer than 
it in all points; and so I came into the hall, 
which was small and not great, as is the 
king’s majesty’s in England, and the table 
was covered with a table cloth, and the 
marshall sat at the end of the table with a 
little white rod in his hand, which board 
was full of vessels of gold: and on the 
other side of the hall did stand a fair cup- 
board of plate. From thence I came into 
the dining chamber, where the Duke him- 
self sat at his table without cloth of estate, 
in a goun of silver, with a crown imperial 
on his head; he sat in a chair somewhat 
high: there sat none near him by a great 
way. There were long tables set round 
about the chamber, which were full set 
with such as the Duke had at dinner: they 
were all in white. Also the places where 
the tables stood, were higher by two steps 
than the rest of the house. In the midst of 
the chamber stood a table or a cupboard to 
set plate on, which stood full of cups of 
gold ; and amongst all the rest there stood 
four marvellous great pots or crudences, as 
they call them, of gold and silver. I think 
they were a good yard and a half high. 
By the cupboard stood two gentlemen with 
napkins on their shoulders, and in their 
hands each of them had a cup of gold set 
with pearls of precious stones, which were 
the Duke’s own drinking cups: when he 
was disposed, he drank them off at a 
draught. And for his service at meat it 
came in without order, yet it was a very 
rich service: for all were served in gold, 
not only he himself, but also all the rest of 
us, and it was very massy: the cups also 
were of gold, and very heavy. ‘The num. 
ber that dined there that day was two hun- 
dred persons, and all were served in golden 
vessels. The gentlemen that waited were 
all in cloth of gold, and they served him 
with caps on their heads. Before the ser- 
vice came in the Duke sent to every man a 
great sriver of bread, and the bearer called 
the party so sent to by his name aloud, and 
said, John Basiliuich, Emperor of Russia, 
and great Duke of Muscovia, doth reward 
thee with bread: then must all men stand 
up, and do reverence when these words 
are spoken. And then last of all, he giveth 
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the marshall bread, whereof he eateth be- 
fore the Duke’s grace, and so doth reve- 
rence, and departeth. Then cometh the 
Duke’s service of the swans, all in pieces, 
and every one in a several dish: the which 
the Duke sendeth as he did the bread, and 
the bearer saith the same words as he said 
before. And asI said before the service of 
his meat is in no order, but cometh in dish 
by dish, and then after that the Duke send- 
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eth drink, with the like saying as before is 
told. Also before dinner he changed his 
crown, and in dinner time, two crowns; so 
that 1 saw three several crowns upon his 
head in one day, and thus, when his ser- 
vice was all come in, he gave to every one 
of his gentlemen waiters meat with his own 
hand, and so likewise drink. His intent 
thereby is, as I have heard, that every man 
shall know perfectly his servants. 
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A MODERN LANDSCAPE, 


We see here a scene of a description now 
familiar to every eye, but one which would 
have been inexplicable, even to the most sci- 
entific of our readers, forty or perhaps even 
thirty years ago. It is a landscape bearing 
the marks o* the great modern improvements: 
canals and railroads. But how many of our 
countrymen in a hundred, or even in a thou- 
sand, are qualified to take so simple an out- 
line as this, and give an explasation of the 
purposes of the improved modes of transpor- 
tation, the principles involved, the history 
and results, with the present condition of 
things relating to them, the desiderata at the 
present time, and the projects now under con- 
sideration for further advances? Who, we 
ask, feels competent to impart to an unin- 
formed friend such information as this ina 
lucid and satisfactory manner ? 

A moment’s reflection wiil remind us of the 
complexity of the subject. How many prin- 
ciples of how many sciences are involved! 
How much research and study, how many 
inventions and experiments have been wasted, 
in the long course of patient trials in bringing 
all things to the state in which we find them! 
The best way in the world to prepare our- 
selves for learning, is to become acquainted 
with our ignorance, by bringing our knowledge 
to a practical test. ‘If I know, I can teach,’’ 
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is a capital truth, well worthy of being 
impressed upon every mind, and brought into 
frequent use. It is one which a professional 
teacher is compelled to admit, and which 
every mechanic who has apprentices to train 
up, every physician and lawyer, every farmer 
and housewife, who have ignorant assistants 
or children of their own around them, have 
more or less opportunity to become convinced 
of. 

Why, first, is a road so important a thing 
to a neighborhood, to the country and to every 
inhabitant of every house, that our laws so 
carefully provide for it? What inconve- 
niences are removed from the family in the 
distant white house near the center of the 
print, below the windmill, by having a road 
pass their door! What new advantages are 
afforded by the canal on the left! In what 
respects, and in what degrees is transporta- 
tion facilitated by canals? What inconven- 
iences arise from a canal crossing one’s farm ? 
Compare railroads with canals for expense, 
safety, rapidity, &c. &c. By what means are 
rail-cars drawn up inclined planes? There 
are other objects in the print, calculated to 


suggest other inquiries: a ship, a windmill, 
a bridge, &c. But we intended to start only 
a few inquiries, and to invite the attention of 
some of our readers to topics that may iute- 
rest them hereafier; and here we stop. 
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One of the most wonderful of all the intel- 
lectual and moral changes which have taken 
place in the world for centuries, if not the 
most wonderful, is that effected in the Sand- 
wich Islands. About thirty years ago, the 
people were miserable, degraded idolaters, 
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tions as prosperous as that of Rome, and a 
priesthood not less arogant and bloody. Dur- 
ing thirty or forty years from the time of the 
discovery of the islands by Cooke, they had 
been exposed to the injustice, cruelty and vices 


4 ground to the earth by a system of supersti- 
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of the worst men who sailed the ocean, and 
whose criminal acts have been recenily in 
part exposed by the publications of the Eng- 
lish ‘Society for the Protection of Aborigi- 
nes.” At length great numbers of the peo- 
ple revolted against their bloody rulers, and 
a great batile gave them a triumph, which 
they used with humanity towards their sur- 
viving enemies, while they threw their false 
gods into the sea. The first band of Ameri- 
can missionaries arrived just after these 
events, and were astonished to find them- 
selves received with open arms. From that 
day to this, Christianity and civilization have 
been faithfully taught, and extensively em- 
braced. As several attempts have been made, 
at different times, to give unfavorable im- 
pressions of the character of the missionaries, 
or of their influence, we have seen, with a 
pleasure which we wish to participate with 
our readers, the following impartial testimo- 
ny in their favor, from Lieut. Wilkes’s Report 
of the “ Exploring Expedition.”’ 

By way of introduction, however, we would 
remark that the preceding print represents 
one of the principal school-houses in the 
Sandwich Islands, viz. that built for a Charity 
School in 1833, in the town of Honolulu. 
We have before mentioned it, in No.7 of the 
Penny Magazine, p. 104, as it is seen on the 
right hand side of the fine view of the town, 
on that page. We now proceed to our ex- 
tracts from the report of Lieut. Wilkes. 


SCHOOL FOR CHIEFS’ CHILDREN. 


The house which I occupied was in the 
eastern suburbs of Honolulu, near the resi- 
dience of the missionaries, and in connection 
with the school of Mr. and Mrs. Cooke for 
the chiefs’ children. The latter I had the 
pleasure of visiting at an early day after my 
arrival, and was much delighted with the 
order and cleanliness of the whole establish- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Cooke superintend the 
amusements as well as the studies of the 
children, and impress upon them the neces- 
sity of application. Much astention is paid 
to them, and being removed from all conta- 
gion from without, they have many advan- 
tages over the other natives. This was the 
best regulated school I saw in the islands: 
the pupils, consisting of eleven boys and girls, 
were under good management and control. 
The object of this school is exclusively the 
education of the royal family—to form their 
characters, teach them, and watch over their 
morals. Much good, it is thought, will ac- 
crue from this system of education. I am 
not, however, satisfied it will have the full 
effect that is hoped for, or that the impres- 
sions given them are those that are proper in 
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the education of princes. The system pur- 
sued rather tends to republican forms; a good, 
practical, religious education, however, may 
be the result. How far it is intended to carry 
it, I did not learn. I have seldom seen better 
behaved children than those who attend this 
school. 

Connected with Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, I 
must not omit to mention John Ii, who is 
their guardian and protector. During my stay 
I saw them frequently. The Saturday after 
my arrival, I had them on board the ship, 
with their tutors, They were hardly to be 
distinguished from well-bred children of our 
own country, were equally well dressed, and 
are nearly as light in color. 


THE MISSIONARIES. 


I also had the pleasure of visiting the mis- 
sionaries; and as many misrepresentations 
have been published, and much misunder- 
standing exists, relative to their domiciles, I 
trust I may be excused if I give a short de- 
scription of their interior, to set the matter at 
rest. It will, I think, be sufficient to satisfy 
any one that they are not as luxurious in their 
furniture as has been sometimes represented. 
Their houses are generally one story and a 
half high, situated fifteen or twenty paces 
within an unpretending gate, and the garden 
is surrounded by adobe walls about seven or 
eight feet high. Some of the houses are of 
stone, but most of them are of wood; they 
are from twenty to thirty feet square, twenty 
feet high, and have the appearance of having 
been added to as the prosperity of the mission 
increased. ‘The front door opens into the 
principal room, which is covered with a mat 
or common ingrain carpeting, and furnished 
with a table, a few windsor chairs, a rocking- 
chair, and sofa, all of wood. There is a very 
high mantel, but no fire-place, the latter not 
being needed. On the mantel are placed four 
glass lamps, each with one burner, and in the 
centre a small china vase, with a bunch of 
flowers init. Several colored scriptural prints 
hang on the walls about a foot below the 
ceiling; on the table were a few devotional 
books. 

The eating-room adjoins the principal room, 
and in one corner stands a cupboard, or an 
old sideboard, very much the worse for wear. 
This contained the common earthenware used 
at meals. A native girl, or woman, is all the 
‘“‘help;” and both the master and mistress 
take a part in many of the domestic duties. 
As to their fare, it is plain, simple, and whole- 
some, and always accompanied with a hearty 
welcome, and cheerful, contented faces; at 
least, 1 found it so. 

To several of the missionaries I feel in- 
debted for unsolicited kindness, and I spent 
many agreeable hours in their society. I 
must bear testimony that I saw nothing but 
a truly charitable and Christian bearing to- 
wards others throughout my intercourse with 
them, and heard none but the most chari- 
table expressions towards their assailants. 
Heedless of the tongue of scandal, they pur- 
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sued their duties with evenness of temper, 
and highly laudable good will. 


THE SABBATH AT HONOLULU. 

Sunday is ushered in with a decorum and 
quietness that would satisfy the most scrupu- 
lous Puritan. I have often had occasion to 
speak of the strict observance of the Sabbath 
among the Polynesian islands; and this strict- 
ness is no less remarkable here. Such is the 
force of example, that even the least orderly 
of the foreigners are prevented from indulg- 
ing in any excesses; which, considering the 
worthless population the town of Honolulu 
contains, is a proof of the excellence of the 
police regulations, and the watchfulness of 
the guardians of the law. 


To the preceding extracts we will add a 
brief account of the Oahu Charity School, re- 
presented in the print at the head of this ar- 
ticle, from the Hawaiian Quarterly Spectator 
of 1833. 


‘A circumstance, trifling in itself, led to 
the establishment of the “Oahu Charity 
School.” Mr. Andrew Johnstone and his 
lady were merobers of the reinforcement to 
the mission of the American board, which 
arrived in the Spring of that year. No chap- 
lain to seamen was then stationed at Hono- 
lulu, and Mr. Johnstone devoted a part of his 
time to the distribution of Bibles and tracts 
among them. During one of these visits on 
board vessels, he fell in with an interesting 
lad, the son of Capt. Carter, of an English 
vessel, then in the port. On offering him 
some books, the little fellow observed that 
they had a library of such books on board his 
father’s vessel, furnished by the Sunday school 
in Dr. Raffles’ church in Liewsasl. of which 
he had been a member. Mr. Johnstone in- 
vited the lad to his house. Ina day or two 
afterwards he came, accompanied by another 
lad, a son of one of the foreign residents, who 
asked Mr. J. if he would teach him to read; 
te which he readily assented. Very soon an- 
other boy presented himself, asking the same 
favor; and the exercise soon became a stated 
one, Mr. Johnstone devoting a part of every 
day to the instruction of the boys who came 
to his house for the purpose. A new interest 
was thus awakened in the subject. The re- 
sidents became deeply interested; and, as 
suitable accommodations were needed for a 
school, a proposition was made by the foreign 
residents to erect a school-house. The king 
granted a lot of land, and a general subscrip- 
tion was made by the residents, as well as by 
the shipmasters then in port, including a 
large donation from the officers and seamen 
of the U. S. ship Potomac, then on a visit to 
the islands. In the month of September, 
1832, the subscribers to the funds organized 
a board of trustees, and the house was erect- 
ed, and dedicated by appropriate services on 
January 10th, 1833. Itis a neat, substantial 
building of stone, 36 feet long and 26 feet 
wide, fitted up with benches and other con- 
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veniences for a school-room, and with a hand- 
some desk for the accommodation of the ser- 
vices which it was expected might be held 
there on the Sabbath, in the English lan- 
guage. The cupola is provided with a bell, 
presented by John C. Jones, Esq., U. S. con- 
sul. The whole expense of the building was 
about $1800.” 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





EDWARD AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Story about Woodchucks. 


One day, when James called to see his 
friend Edward, he was met by him with a 
smiling face and an animated air. “O, who 
do you think has come?” said he. “A young 
gentleman from the country. He is very kind, 
and likes children. He will play with us, I 
can tell you.” 

It was well for the ‘boys that this was a 
young man of good taste, and well able to tell 
them some things of importance. He was 
son of a gentleman who lived in a very pleas- 
ant place in the country, among fields, and 
groves, and hills, and streams of water. He 
liked to work, and was used to ploughing, 
planting, cutting down trees, reaping, and 
mowing; and the exercise he took, while 
doing such useful things, made him strong 
and healthy, good natured and kind. Besides, 
he drank nothing but water, and ate none of 
the rich, high-seasoned food, which makes so 
many people ill-tempered and sickly. 

James felt bashful when he came into the 
house. Edward’s father was so familiar with 
him, that he called him John; but James 
bowed, and only answered his questions re- 
spectfully. He was invited to sing; but he 
felt diffident, and said he would rather not. 

In the afternoon he went to see Edward 
again; and found John sitting down, with 
Edward by his side, and one of his little sis- 
ters on his lap, playing and talking with her. 
Edward’s father said he thought James would 
like to hear a story about some of the ani- 
mals which John was acquainted with in the 
country, and asked him if he would please to 
tell one about the woodchucks. 

‘“‘Woodchuck !” said James, “ what is that ? 
Is ita bird? I have heard so.” 

‘“* Woodcock, you are thinking of,” said one 
of them; “no, a woodchuck is a small four- 
footed animal which lives in the ground. It 
is about as large as a cat, with shorter legs; 
and has very mischievous habits, for it will 
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come out in the night, and eat pumpkins and 
other vegetables in the fields and gardens. 
You catch them sometimes, John, don’t you ?” 

‘We try, sometimes, sir, but we do not 
very often succeed. They are sly, very sly 
indeed—especially the old ones; they often 
wander off to a distance from their holes, in 
the night, and get back again before the far- 
mers go out. As you go about the fields, you 
here and there find a hole in the ground, and 
sometimes two or three or more holes near 
the same spot. Sometimes you will see an 
old fellow sitting at the mouth of a hole; 
and when you go near him, he will run in.” 

‘‘Why don’t you dig after him with a 
spade ?” asked Edward’s father, for hewished 
him to go on and tell stories for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of the boys. 

«That you may do, if you please,” said he; 
‘‘ but you are not certain of finding him. The 
woodchuck generally has at least two holes; 
so, while you are digging in one, he will 
steal out of the other, and run off without 
making any noise. The only way 1s, to stop 
up one hole with stones, and then find as 
many others as you can, and have them filled 
up, or closely watched; and then dig, and 
perhaps you may catch him. Yet he may 
have one hole in a secret place which you 
can’t find, and then you have all your work 
for nothing. 

“The best way is todrown them out, or to 
set a trap. They commonly get near the 
water to make their holes; and then, if you 
stop all the holes but one, and fill that with 
water, you will drown him. Setting traps 
is to be done with great care. Oh, they are 
the most cunning creatures you ever heard of. 
An old woodchuck you can hardly get into 
a trap. 

‘«< Where the ground has been ploughed, the 
woodchucks often walk in some particular 
furrows, and sometimes they tread paths in 
the grass, which you can plainly see. The 
way is to dig a hole in the path, and bury 
the trap there, covering it up with dirt or 
grass, so that the place shall look exactly as 
it did before. Go there the next morning, 
and probably you will not find a woodchuck 
in the trap. Oh, they are so suspicious and 
cautious! Why, I once set a trap so, in com- 
pany with a man who had had a good deal 
of experience ; and no person, I am sure, could 
have told there was anything buried there, or 
that the earth had been removed ; yet, in the 
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morning, I traced the foot-prints of an old 
woodchuck along the path, almost to the 
spot; and then I could see where he stepped 
out of the path, walked round it, and then back 
again. I tried it again, and put it in another 
part of the woodchuck’s walk ; but he went 
round it, and so he did every day, so that it 
was impossible to catch him.” 





MINERALS—No. 8. Slate. 

There is no difficulty in knowing common 
slate, to anybody who has been to school. It 
is dark colored, dull, soft enough to be scratch- 
ed with a pin, and breaks in flat pieces. 
When ground or scraped fine, it makes a 
light-colored dust, which is sticky when 
wet, and smells like clay. 

Some slate is coarse, and good for nothing 
but rough building stone. When it splits 
thin ard is strong, it is used for covering 
houses. The finer kinds, such as that found 
at Easton, in Pennsylvania, are shaped and 
framed for school slates; and the soft parts 
are cut up for pencils. Until a few years ago, 
all our slates and pencils were brought from 
England and Germany. 

Slate contains a good-deal of clay, or alu- 
mine, which is an earth that makes mud 
when wet. It contains also much flint-earth, 
or silex, which, you remember, is harder than 
steel. Perhaps now you can tell why a piece 
of slate makes a good hone, to sharpen a 
knife on. 

There are a great many rocks and hills in 
the world made of slate; and some of them 
contain a little potash, which is dissolved by 
rain, springs and streams of water, and then 
the slate crumbles, and is carried down to the 
low grounds, where it is left, and forms beds 
of clay, which is made into bricks, 

Slate is sometimes black, bluish, brown, 
reddish, and of other colors. Sometimes it 
contains limestone, bitumen and other sub- 
stances, and then is named accordingly: lime- 
stone slate, bituminous slate, &c. Common 
slate is, therefore, often called clay slate, to 
distinguish it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Arrit 23, 1845, 
To the Editor of the Am Penny Magazine. 

If you think the following worth a place in 
the American Penny Magazine, please insert 
it. I think your paper a very useful one. I 
take it myself, and would advise any one who 
likes a variety of news and good reading to 
subscribe for it. I did not think necessary to 
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sign my name and hope its publication will 
not be withheld om that account. 
A SuBscrIBER. 

As a general thing, people do not pay much 
if any attention to the study of Insects. The 
study of Entomology is very interesting toa 
contemplative mind: but it is not pursued 
with as much interest as could be wished, 
and is perhaps the most neglected of all 
branches of Natural History, although it fur- 
nishes more materials for investigation than 
any other branch. People do not consider of 
how much importance the life of an insect 1s. 
They do not seem to think 
‘© Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank, 

Important in the plan of him who framed 

This scale of being; holds a rank, waich, lost, 


Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap, 
W hich Nature’s self would rue.”’ 


As an instance of the carelessness with 
which a person is apt to observe an insect, 
suppose the following: a person sees a fly, 
and, perhaps thinking its life of no conse- 
quence to any one, kills it to get it out of his 
way. He does not think how many changes 
the little insect has gone through; having 
been first enclosed in an egg, without any 
feeling or perceptible life; then, at the ap- 
pointed time, emerging, in the form of a 
worm, (larva,) and living on the flesh of some 
animal, for a few days; soon to turn toa 
chrysalis, (pupa,) and all this before its per- 
fect (imago) state. ‘Ihe fly is so common, 
that it is in a great measure overlooked: but 
it is, notwithstanding, a very curious insect. 

As I said before, the study of Natural His- 
tory is very interesting; and I advise young 
persons, when they have leisure, to pursue 
this study, as they will find it both useful and 
interesting. In some works they will find 
how to class insects. The fly belongs to the 
order Dyoptera, or two-winged insects. (Dyo, 
in Greek, means /wo, and ptera, wings.) See 
Harper’s Family or School Library, “ Insects.” 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


France.—On the 12th ult. the Chamber of 
Peers passed the Colonial Administration Bill, 
by a majority of 103 to 56. This bill, though 
defective, is the first blow struck at slavery 
in the French colonies. The committee on 
the bill admits, in its report, that slavery is 
to be abolished, and that the only question 
now is, how that object is to be carried into 
effect. In virtue of the fourth paragraph, 
slaves will be legally entitled to whatever 
property they may be in possession of at the 
date of the promulgation of the new law, as 
also to that which they may in future acquire, 
provided they can prove that they have ob- 
tained it by legitimate means. They are not, 
however, permitted to possess either arms or 
boats. They are, moreover, qualified to in- 
herit every description of property from free 
persons or Slaves, to purchase lands and hou- 
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ses, and dispose of them by will or otherwise. 
An amendment, proposed by Count Beugnot, 
was also carried, by which an enfranchised 
negro slave is permitted to choose the em- 
ployer for whom he is to labor for hire, during 
five years after his emancipation. 

Letters from Algiers intimate that Abd-el- 
Kader was again on the frontiers of Morocco. 
He was known to have placed himself at the 
head of a rebeilion, the object of which is to 
dethrone Abd-er-Rahman. ‘lhe emperor found 
it difficult to get his soldiers to act, in conse- 
quence of the influence exercised by Abd-el- 
Kader, as head of the Marabouts, over the 
Mussulman population. 


SWITZERLAND.—Batile of Lucerne and De- 
feat of the Free Corps.—The most important 
news is the increasing quarrel between the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics in Switzer- 
land. A battle has been fought, and much 
blood shed. ‘These ruptures, if continued, 
will probably lead to the dismemberment of 
the Swiss Cantons, and its partition among 
the adjacent powers of Europe. It seems 
that the people of the Basle Champagne, and 
the more disorderly in Berne, formed a free 
corps with which to attack Lucerne, while 
the Canton of Argau summoned by the tocsin 
all good Protestants toarms. A force of 5000 
men was accordingly assembled, and passed 
the frontier of Lucerne on the 29th of March. 
Meanwhile that town was hastily fortified, 
and troops marched to the number of from 
10 to 20,000, prepared for the defence of the 
city. 

‘The invaders appear to have been deficient 
in military skill. They suffered their troops 
to be divided aud drawn in detail into an am- 
buseade. They fought, however, with much 
spirit and courage, but were defeated, leavin 
600 men dead on the field. They return 
subsequently in great disorder, and were ha- 
rassed by their enemies to such a degree, 
from every quarter, that only one thousand of 
the five thousand returned. 

The invaders were treated with such fierce- 
ness in all quarters, that it is said that out of 
4000 or 5000 men, not more than 2000 had 
escaped massacre. 


Germany. — Frankfort. —- The discussions 
which are now going on in the Diet of the 
Confederation, respecting the affairs of the 
German Catholic Church, have taken a turn, 
which, itis feared, must soon decide the fate 
of this new movement. 

The booksellers of Cologne have recently 
concluded an engagement among themselves 
not to publish or sell any writings against 
Rome, or in favor of the present religious 
movement in Germany. 

Inundations in Germany.—The Revenue 
de Paris states that the greatest inundations 
of which Germany has during the last two 
centuries preserved the recollection, were 
those of 1655 and 1784: nevertheless, neither 
of those events were so disastrous as the in- 
undations of the present year. The entire 
Germanic confederation, a part of Austria, and 
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of Poland, have been literally under water 
since the 30th of March. The Rhine, the 
Maine, the Neckar, the Danube, the Elbe, 
and the Vistula, have in succession over- 
flowed their banks—not in a day, but in an 
hour. Frankfort, Metz, Cologne, Dresden, 
Prague, and a number of the other towns, and 
several thousand villages were covered with 
water. The magnificent bridge of Dresden 
has been carried away, and many edifices 
have been destroyed. 


Inpra.—Sir C. Napier means to force three 
robber tribes to surrender, and then to place 
them on the northern side of the Indus, and 
make them labor until they erect houses and 
form farms sufficient for their own subsist- 
ence and dwellings—then to offer these pro- 
ducts of their labor to them, if they will be 
peaceable ; if they refuse, he will continue to 
make them work as convicts. In pursuance 
of this plan, he has blockaded them in their 
mountains ; and they had, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, agreed to surrender. 

The Italian Scientific Congress have called 
their meeting at Naples. 

Dr. Wolff has arrived in England; and, in 

a letter to Capt. Grover, which is published 
in the papers, has given a graphic sketch of 
his “hair breadth ’sea pes’ in the mission from 
which he has returned. 

Mr. Everett, the American Minister, enter- 
tained a distinguished party of the nobility on 
Thursday. Lord Brougham was among the 
number. 





BeavutiruL Corncmence.—During the morn- 
ing service, yesterday, at Christ’s Church, 
Salem street, an incident occurred which 
would have been interpreted, by the ancients, 
as a signal of Divine approbation. The Rey. 
Mr. Marcus, of Nantucket, the officiating 
minister, gave out to be sung, the 84th Psalm, 
in which is the following stanza : 


The birds, more happy far than I, 
Around thy temple throng, 

Securely there they build, and there 
Securely hatch their young. 


While he was reading this Psalm, a dove flew 
in at one of the windows, and alighted on the 
capital of one of the pilasters, near the altar, 
and nearly over the head of the reader. A 
note of the Psalm and Hymn to be sung had 
been previously given, as 1s customary, to the 
choir; otherwise, it might have been sup- 
posed that-there was design in the selection; 
for the minister announced, for the second 
singing, the 75th Hymn, commencing, 


Come Holy Spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickning powers ; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours. 


The preacher was unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the bird, until the close of the ser- 
vices; and the innocent visiter was suffered 
to “depart in peace.’”—Boston Transcript. 


Receipts. 
From “ Every Lady’s Book.” a little volwme just pub- 
lished by a ledy of New York. (Amended ) 

Fruit Cake.—Make a cake of one pound of 
flour, one pound of sugar, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, and ten eggs. 

First beat the yolks and sugar together ; 
then add the flour and butter, beaten toa 
cream ; and, lastly, mix in lightly the whites 
of the eggs, beaten to a high froth. 

Then have a pound and a half of raisins 
stoned and chopped ; two pounds of currants, 
well washed, picked clean and dried; one 
pound of citron cut in slips; mace and nut- 
meg, each half an ounce; and do not add 
alcohol in any form. 

Strew half a pound of flour over the cur- 
rants and raisins, and then stir them well 
into the cake. 

Line tin basins with buttered paper, fill 
them two inches deep, and bake in a mode- 
rate oven for three or four hours. 


Tea Rusk.—One pint of warm milk; put 
one gill of yeast; make it a dough with flour : 
let it stand to rise ; when light, add a cup of 
butter and a teaspoonful of saleratus, dis- 
solved in water; (or, in the place of salera- 
ratus, use a bit of sal volatile, the size of a 
small nutmeg, and a piece of alum of the 
same size, finely ground. ) 

Flour your hands well, and make the dough 
into cakes the size of an egg, and lay them 
close in a buttered basin; bake ina hot oven; 
when nearly done, wet them over with milk 
in which some sugar is dissolved, then return 
them to the oven to finish baking: doing them 
over with milk, gives them a fine color. . 





Reported for the N. Y. Express. 
Mecting of the Historical Society, May 7th. 


The early part of the evening was occupied 
with the reading of various letters relating to 
the business or purposes of the Society; also 
a number from societies, as well as individu- 
als, whose opinions had been solicited con- 
cerning the new and distinctive name for the 
United States. The replies were almost in- 
variably in opposition to this change, and to 
all change, especially those of Chancellor 
Kent, Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. H. Bleecker. 

Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, of Philadelphia, 
read his paper on the growth and characteris- 
tics of American literature. 

Among the donations reported to the His- 
torical Society, in the early part of the eve- 
ning, was a medal struck in commemoration 

of the Naval Victories of Admiral Van Tromp 
a 1653, presented by William C. Rhinelan- 
der, Esq. 

(‘The medal is of silver, about 34 inches in 
diameter, with an inscription round the bor- 
ders, in old Dutch letters, beginning: “ Wil- 
liam doet muller Tromp door kunst von geut,” 
with the date. Within are seen, in high 
relief, the two principal ships engaged, and 
the fleets in low relief in the distance. On 
the reverse, in very bold relief, is the bust of 
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the old Admiral, who has a very fine counte- 
nance, with two angels blowing trumpets and 
holding a crown over his head, and two palm 
branches and a display of arms on each side. ] 

Mr. Schoolcraft presented an ancient Indian 
kettle, found near St. Mary’s, concealed in a 


7 
‘ 


cave, and believed to be 250 years old. 





ExTRAORDINARY SaGacity or A Cat.—We 
have the following anecdote from an unques- 
tionable source, and assure our readers that 


the statement may be relied on. 
New Haven Courier. 


A gentleman of this city had two cats upon 
his premises, related by the ties of mother 
and daughter—both of which were blessed 
with a litter of kittens at about the same 
time. Not many days after, the two mothers 
were observed sitting together in the shed, 
and intently eyeing each other, as if holding 
a consultation. After the lapse of several 
minutes thus spent, the younger cat returned 
to her kitten, one only having lived, and 
brought it towards the old cat, which still 
kept ber place. This kitten she placed di- 
rectly before her mother, and then sat down 
not far from it. The two parents looked 
again at each other for some time, when the 
elder retreated, leaving the kitten where the 
other had placed it. 

The mother again took up her mewing off- 
spring, and once more approached her recu- 
sant companion, when the same ceremony 
was repeated, with a similar effect. This oc- 
curred several times, when the elder cat, as 
if influenced by the mute appeal of the mo- 
ther, took up the strange kitten thus forced 
upon her charity, conveyed it to the spot 
where her darlings were deposited, and, to 
all appearances, adopted it as her own. 

The younger cat, having thus seen the ob- 
ject of her solicitude provided for, retired 
slowly to her straw, where she was soon 
after taken with a fit, and almost immediate- 
ly died. We leave it for naturalists to explain, 
whether the invalid cat was aware of her 
speedy dissolution; or whether, what we 
call instinct, in the lower order of animals, 
does not occasionally approach very near to 
what is termed reason among the human spe- 
cies.—New Haven Courier. 





An Excettent Movement.—At a public 
meeting of the citizens of Woonsocket, held 
a few days since, the following judicious pre- 
amble and resolution were adopted : 


Whereas, it is currently reported that, in 
one of our neighboring villages, ‘‘a man made 
during the last year $1500 by minding his 
own business, and $500 by letting other peo- 
ple’s alone ;” therefore 


Resolved, That we recommend to some of 
the good people in our village to try the ex- 
periment, not only as a source of emolument 
to themselves, but of satisfaction to their 
neighbors. 


( 
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It was stated, at the Convention of Geolo- 
gists at New Haven, last week, that the ve- 
locity of sea-waves, engendered by earth- 
quake, is not far from thirty miles a minute: 
twice the velocity of sound. The earthquake 
of Lisbon threw a succession of 36 enormous 
waves across the Atlantic to the shores of 
Antigua in 10 hours. Ten successive shocks 
at exact intervals of 35 minutes. 

Professsor Silliman stated that letters which 
he had received from Professor Agassis, of 
Switzerland, announced the intention of that 
distinguished geologist to visit this country in 
the course of a few weeks. 


Manufacture of Steel Pens.—In the first 
place, flat sections of steel are cut out, of 
the shape required, by a stamping press ; 
they are then placed under another press, 
which pierces the holes and cuts the slits ; 
and they are then struck in to their convex 
shape by a third press. They are then to 
be polished and tempered, which is man- 
aged in a peculiar apparatus, consisting of 
a fly-wheel and box, in which the pens are 
placed, and to which a muvtion is given, 
resembling that exhibited in shaking mate- 
rials together in a bag. 

After this process, they are tempered in 
a box, shaken, and brought to a blue color, 
being carefully watched, and the heat les- 





sened whenever a shade of yellow is ob. . 


served on their surface. The split is then 
completed by touching the sides with a pair 
of pincers. Some idea may be given of 
the greater rapidity with which steel pens 
are made than the quill, when we state, 
that of the latter an expert pen cutter can 
only make six hundred a day ; whilst with 
the recent steel pen machines, as many 
may be made in a single hour with the 
greatest ease. 

The steel of which these pens are made 
is frequently alloyed with some other metal, 
in order to improve the elasticity, and in 
some cases to prevent rust; but the steel 
alone employed in England for making 
pens, amounts to one hundred and twenty- 
five tons annually, which is equivalent to 
about three hundred millions of pens! a 
number employing such an immense 
amount of labor and ingenuity, as to be 
scarcely credible, did not the Parliamenta- 
ry returns attest the fact.— Selected. 





MAXIMS. 

Maintain dignity without the appearance 
of pride. 

Persevere against discouragements. 

Keep your temper. 

Be punctual and methodical in business, 
and never procrastinate. 
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MY MOTHER. 


‘orrester. 


By Fanny 


Give me my old seat, mother, 
With my head upon thy knee; 
I’ve passed through many a changing 
scene, 
Since thus I sat by thee. 
Oh! let me look into thine eyes— 
Their meek, soft, loving light 
Falls, like a gleam of holiness, 
Upon my heart to-night. 


I’ve not been long away, mother ; 
Few suns have rose and set, 

Since last the tear-drup on thy cheek 
My lips in kisses met: 

'Tis but a little time, I know, 
But very long it seems, 

Though every night I came to thee, 
Dear mother, in my dreams. 


The world has kindly dealt, mother, 
By the child thou lov’st so well; 

Thy prayers have circled round her path, 
And ’twas their holy spell 

Which made that path so dearly bright, 
Which strewed the roses there, 

Which gave the light, and cast the balm 
On every breath of air. 


I bear a happy heart, mother, 
A happier never beat ; 
And even now new buds of hope 
Are bursting at my feet. 
Oh, mother! life may bea “dream :” 
But, if such dreams are given 
While at the portal thus we stand, 
What are the truths of Heaven ? 


I bear a happy heart, mother, 
Yet, when fond eyes I see, 

And hear soft tones, and winning words, 
I ever think of thee. 

And then the tear my spirit weeps 
Unbidden, fills my eye; 

And, like a homeless dove, I long 
Unto thy breast to fly. 


Then I am very sad, mother, 
I’m very sad and lone; 

Oh! there’s ne heart whose inmost fold 
Opes to me like thine own! 

7 sunny smiles wreathe blooming 

ips, 

While love-tones meet my ear; 

My mother, one fond glance of thine 
Were thousand times more dear. 


Then, with a closer clasp, mother, 
Now hold me to thy heart; 

I'd feel it beating ’gainst my own 
Once more before we part. 

And, mother, to this love-lit spot, 
When I am far away, 

Come oft—ioo oft thou canst not come— 
And for thy darling pray. 





Spring is Coming. 


By Mr. Nack, who was deaf and dumb from his 


childhood. 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 

Birds are chirping insects humming, 

Flowers are peeping from their sleeping, 

Streams escaped from winter’s keeping, 

In delightful freedom rushing, 

Dance along in music gushing, 

Scenes of late by deadness saddened, 

Smile in animation gladdened ; 

All is beauty, all is mirth, 

All is glory upon earth, 

Shout we then with Nature’s voice, 

Welcome Spring! Rejoice! Rejoice ! 
Spring is coming; come, my brother, 

Let us rove with one another 

To our well-remembered wild-wood, 

Flourishing in Nature’s childhood ; 

Where a thousand flowers are springing, 

And a thousand birds are singing ; 

Where the golden sunbeams quiver 

On the verdure-girdled river ; 

Let our youth of feeling out, 

To the youth of Nature shout, 

While the waves repeat our voice, 

Welcome Spring! Rejoice! Rejoice! 





Tue SECRET oF GREAT W orRKeERs. — Sir 
Samuel Romilly, always tranquil and orderly, 
had an incessant activity ; he never lost a 
minute: he applied all his mind to what he 
was about. Like the band of a watch, he 
never stopped, although his equa! move- 
ments, in the same way, almost escaped ob- 
servation.— Dumont. 





_— 


If the law of kindness be written on the 
heart, it will lead to that disinterestedness in 
little as well as great things—that desire to 
oblige and attention to the gratification of 
others—which is the fonndation of good man- 
ners—Locke. 


A desire to please is a better teacher of 
manners than a dancing master. 
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37 NO MONEY IN ADVANCE v4 
Except to the Editor or Publishers ! 


We particularly request the public to remember that 
mo person 18 authorized to receive money in advance 
for this paper, except the Editor or Publishers. 
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